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Stuken place in Spain, since the return of 
Ferdinand, the beloved, in consequence 
ofthe Deliverance of that country. For 


tor him; they have him ; and much good 


wish to see Europe under the sway of 


‘the part of the latter, to rule the people 


formerly; that the lesson, as it was called, 
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DELIVERANCE OF SPAIN. 
The following REFLECTIONS place in 
a clear right the Changes, which have 


my part, I have very little feeling for 
those, who endeavoured. to restore him. 
They well knew him and his family ; 
they well knew the sort of government 
which they had under that family; they 
had vo renson to expect better govern- 
ment than before; they wrote and fought 


my he do them, There were many per- 
sons, of Whom 1 was one, who did not 


Napoleon, but who feared, that his be- 
ing overthrown would produce evil, by 
replacing all the nations of Europe under 
their old masters; with a despotism, on 


with a rod ofiron. As to supposing, as 
some men did, that the old families would 
be more mild in their goverument than 


would make them gentle in future, and 
allow their people more liberty than they 
enjoyed before, nothing could, it ap- 


| dare say, it will be pursued all over Eu- 


rope. Napoleon put down the Inquisi- 
tion and drove out the Monks. ‘Those 
who now suffer from having fought and 
wrote against: Napoleon and for Ferdj- 
nand must take the fruit of their exertions 
for their pains. Spain is Delivered ; we 
were, as we say, her Deliverers, 1 wil 
pity no one, who was for the Deliver 
ance, andwho yet complains of its conse- 
quences. 


content tll 


REFLECTIONS 


On lhe Political Changes which havetaken 
place in Spain since the return of Fer 
dinand. 


My object in presenting these reflece 
tions to the public, is to throw some 
light on a subject of the greatest import- 
ance to the tranquillity of Europe. 
My homage is due only to justice and 
to virtue, for in whatever country or in- 
dividual they may be fuund, the friend of 
liberty must.honour and respect them. 
Wishing to divest myself of all.national 
and party spirit, which sever fail to blind 
the eyes of those who are under their in- 
fluence, I will express with the utmest 
frankness, my ideas on events of such 





peared to me, be more foolish, nothing 


| Nore Opposite to the general — of 


mankind, Who, asf once before asked, 
that has cattle or sheep which break over 
or through his fences, Zower or weaken the | 
fences upon bringing batk the flock or the 
herd? Doesa horse break his halter? We 
put a chain in itsstead. “I havea gang of 
leaping Mares and Colts, ~which have 
broken out, several times this winter, 
from rough pasture into my meadows and 
felds, allured by -the sight of better 
living. What have I done? Have I 
patted them aud caressed them? Have 
! given them « greater and farther range ! 
Not I, faith ! have sought.out the places 
ol their escape ; and having driven them 
back, have constantly redoubled ‘the bar- 
ner; ang have, at last, made .it impos 





sible forthem to get out with their lives. 


Ferdivand is pursuing any plan, and, 1 


importance as those which have lately 
happened in Spain, and which, in my 
opinion, have not yet been considered jn 
their true light. For this purpose I will 
give a brief historical recapitulation of 


them, without which it will be impossible 


to form a just opinion of their origin and 
future consequences. 

The Spanish Nation, invaded by Na- 
poleon and deserted by Ferdinand in « 
way, if not. the most criminal, at least the 
most imp@itic, nobly resisted so unjust 
an aggression. “That this desertion was 
contrary to the wish of the Spaniards, is 
evident from the means taken by the peo- 
ple of Vittoria to hinder his “ul-judged 
journey, for they unbaruessed his car- 
riage, notwithstanding his utmost remon- 
strances, and those of bis stupid advisers 
and followers. In.order to oppose the 
saost. effectual ane. aa to the invarian 
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of Napoleon, the people appointed new 
authorities, because the former were cor- 


rupted or intimidated by the orders of 


Ferdinand bimself, and as such, unwil- 
ling to resist the yoke that was about to 
be “imposed on them by the conqueror. 
All the authorities, established during this 
period of the revolution, were recognized 
by England and by all the other powers 

od Kanope, who dared to oppose the arms 
of Napoleon, and they shewed not the 
least hesitation to form treaties of alliance 
and friendship with them. In short, to 
doubt the legality of the new Spanish 
Government, would be to condemn a re- 
volution, more generally approved than 
any one of which we have any example. 
Nothing could more strongly prove the 
legitimacy of the government, than the 
elections for representativ es which took 
place in all the provinces unoccupied by 


the enemy, and among the individuals of 


those that were, who met at Cadiz, then 
the capital of the Spanish Empire, in 
order to form the extraordinary Cortes ; 
~an assembly which the government of this 


country, by iis avent the Marquis of 


Wellesley, wisely promoted, knowing that 
the Spaniards could make no progress in 
defending their independence, without 
procuring at the same time their internal 
liberty. This assembly, notwithstanding 
the desertion of Ferdin: and and bis base 
acts of submission, as those of soliciting 
to be adopted a son of Napoleon, aud 
asking him the command of a division in 
his armies for his brother Charles, while 
pain was suffering under every sacrifice 
to redeem him from captivity, decreed 
that he was their King, that a Regency 


should be appointed in his room, but that’ 


on his return he should not 
till he had sworn to the 
the bosom of the Cortez, and that any 
act or treaty he might make, should he 
null and void, till the suid condition 
should be performed. ‘She Extraordinary 


be rec ognize 7 


- Cortez ordered the Constitution to be | 


transmitted te all the Allied P owers, and 
by whom the different Re. ‘Zncies” were 
recognized as legitimate. Napoleon 
pressed by the entrance of the Allies into 
France, sought te diminish the number 
of his enemies “Nd increase that of his 
friends : as tk Rell knew the meanness 
and basené3s. ¢* Ferdinand, he took care 
to make him an ally of his own, and the 
enemy of those who were defending his 
wause ia Spain, 
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and te Lord Wellington, who, nominated 





Hence followed that} and increwsing that ef his allies, col 


satished with this confidence, 
Constitution in | 













































Deliverance of Spatn. reo 
monstrous pher nomenon, the Treaty of 
Valency, a treaty s¢ “shameful and inde. | 
cent, that Ferdinagd himself, in order t) Sto 
hide the ignominy of it; pretended thy: 
he had no other intention than to outwi Be" 
Bonaparte: (see the puertle and ridicy. 
lous Pamphlet of the Canon Escoiquiz, a 
worthy companion of Ferdinand, and hi iene 
counsellor im making the above treaty) 
as if following Bonaparte on his throne, Be! 
he who had so often degraded himself |)» 


submission, was vow bold enough not ty 

fulfil the stipulations, or as if toreseeing ade 
his fall, he would have given the worl) Hee! 
sufficient grougd to suspect his veracity, BRP OO 
merely to “anticipate his freedom by |) Me ' 


days, if that life can be called freedor 
which is spent among buns, in passing 
from convent to convent, 

In order to guard against the effects o! 
so shameful a treaty, in which Ferdinand 
bound himself without delay, to restor 
to Bonaparte all the prisoners made }y 
the Spaniards, which were either in thy 
Peninsula, England, or America, au to 
cause those E nelish troo ps who were then 
fighting so gloriously for his personal 
liberty, to evacuate Spain, the ordinary 
Cortez issued the decree of the 2d of | 
bruary, 1814,te annull the said convention 
The decree was immediately trans- 
mitted to all the Spanish authorities, 
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by the Cortez generalissimo of the Spe 
nish Arties, was, above all other perso ns, 
responsible forits being complied with; 
because, by a charge of such importance, 

the safety and detenee of the C ortez, and 
even the national liberty, w ove cousiitiel 
to lis care, and the representatives ¢! 
the Spanish people had shewn themselves | 
inasmuci : 
Tcun 


CANCE 


me de 


hose 


they had honoured him with titles, 
estates and distinctions. The decree 
was also communicated to the Englis 
Ambassador, and by means of the Sy 
tiish Ambassadors, to all the Allied Pow 
ers; they all, as well as Lord Wellingtos, 
expressed themselves satisfied with a de 
cree so honorable to the representatives 
who had issued it, as well as useful to We 
powers who were ‘interested in the ix 

pendence ef Exrope. And how | 
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Ect of 
be otherwise, when they saw themsel'® Hy 
freed from so shameful and dangerous ! ~~ 
compromise, as that of furnishing Nap Navin 
leon with a numerous aud warlike ar!) ~. 


diiAnishing the number of his eucme 
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aty of | une Lord Wellington either to retire 
t inde. : mm the Peninsula or to fieht with that 
rder to a“ Spanish army then under his com- 
s that od and the united forces of Soult and 
=" achet? On the 26th of March, after 
hidlice wing secretly ratified the Treaty of 
ue ’ valency, Ferdinand arrived on the fron- 
ew ors Of Spain. Napoleon was deprived 
Ze his throve on the Gthof April, and Fer- 
—_ Huend stopping at Valencia, where he 
et -yjved the foreign Ambassadors, Gene- 
: wie “ visand Chiefs of a faction hostile to the 
ea ortez, without the bation having ex- 
AA essed AD determination contrary to 
by 13 wt whieh it had sworn to follow, Fer- 
oO Jinand having concerted his scheme, 
passing nil pros ded the meals lor its execution, 
' yi the 4th of May, published that fatal 

Tects of Jecree for the destruction of that com- 
dinand WAp'<t, by which the nation had granted 
westiee pin the Crown. Not satisfied with the 
sade by gectices. Which the people had volun- 
5 tee the arily undergone in order to secure him a 
and to our, more honorable than that which 
ore then ee bad lost both by desertion and by his 
versonal siynatlon, prepossessed with the idea 
cedlinart iat he owed every thing to heaven, and 
d of Fe. bothing to men, and educated in ideas 
vention, Ame ech made him wish to reign only over 
trans- laves; after having formed a party from 
vorities, Meng those who were stained with the 
siteated val crime of having all more or less con- 
he Spw- buted fo support the throne of Joseph, 
persols, a dechaved for the extermination of all 
d with; uose Who had shewn the smallest dispo- 


lon tounite the interests of the throne 
v those of the people; thus giving an 
umple, not only of the most complete 
heapacity, and the basest malevolence, 


ortance, 
tez, ani 
punitted 


tives 0 pe aCe, 
smselves ut of the most menstrous and horrible 
asmucifeestttnde, Like all tyrants in similar 
h titles, cumstances, his first means of ven- 


decrefe Uce were the imprisonment of all 


English vse disaflected to his government, the 
he Spe 

el Pow 0 | ° 4 
llington, fim. CUCt and represent things as suited 


is de is purpose, promising the people a sem- 

“dice of future treedom, the more ef- 
“tually to dazzle their eyes, and those 
tall Europe, impudently pretending 


aptative® 
ul to the 






he inde % ; 3 
could (a a he had published to the Cortez the 
»ansclifmme.°' their dissolution, at a time when 






hej 








zeros ie 4 Principal members were shut ayp in 
g Nape , r a — without communication. 
ce ame 8 taken these measures, a division 
enemies "1 thousand amen, whose van guard 


. Commanded by General Whitting- 
M, was sent from Valencia to Madrid, 
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to assist in making prisoners the regents 
and the members of the Cortez, and to 
execute the other orders of Ferdinand. 
it is lamentable to reflect that such a 
commission was executed by an officer 
bora in a free country; such a commis 
sion he ought to have disdained to .ac- 
cept, and he accepted it no doubt with 
a view to that command which he after. 
wards received from Ferdinand. These 
facts being established, I conceive it is 
allowable to make .such reflections .as 
naturally arise on these great political 
changes in Spain, on the violent means 
by which Ferdinand has been raised to 
an empire above that of the law, as well 
as on the injustice with which the Spa- 
nish nation is censured for submitting te 
so detestable a despotism, without consi- 
dering tle difficulty of getting rid of a 
yoke once imposed, nor Of the many 
circumstances which have conspired a- 
gainst Spanish liberty. | 

itis not my intention to make all the 
reflections on the subject that might be 
expected from a historian; the limits of 
a pamphlet will not allow it; a few re- 
marks will be sufficient to throw light on 
this business, and my principal intention 
is to place it in a point of view in which 
it may be duly examined and appreciated 
by others. I forbear toagitate the ques- 
tion, whether the legitimacy of the Spa- 
nish Government being acknowledged by 
other nations, they ought to acknowledge 
Ferdinand, in opposition to the constitu- 
tion sanctioned by the representatives 
of Spain, 1 will content myself with 
sycing, shat if this is answered in the 
allirmayve, it will go so far as to shake the 
throu.» every sovereign in Europe, and 
give yoom to perpetual convulsions, Per- 








haps, in order to confound the Spanish 
constitution with the recognition of 


lestiuction of the freedom of the press,) Ferdinand, they will say that no pation 
vorder to conceal the atrocity of his | has a right to interfere with the inter- 


nal government of another. But this as 
not the matter under consideration. 
Without meddling with the Spanish 
copstitution, they had no sight to ac- 
knowledge Ferdinand till he had been ace 
knowledged by the Spanish Nationsuniess 
they will maintain that a monarch being 
ackuowledged to day ubGer one state of 
circumstances, and these circumstances 
remaining the game, he viay be acknosv 
ledged to-morrow in & light totally alifier- 
ent. For other natious to have aeknow- 
ledged ne so uuseasonable ag 
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iod, is doubtless to interfere with the 
intérnal government of Spain, _particu- 
larly as the nation had declared by its 
‘agents at foreign courts that he should 
pot be considered as king till he had 
accepted the constitution, and not to 
have acknowledged him, was by no 
means to guarantee that constitution. 
And where would be the security for 
the liberty of any nation, if others have 
the right of acknowledging for its chief 
him whom the laws have not acknow- 
ledged 2 Another proof of the injury 
which has arisen from this acknowledg- 
ment, is that Ferdinand makes use of it 
as an irrefragable testimony of bis right. 
See the horrible declaration of the 28th 
of August, issued by the sanguinary 
Villavicencio, then Captain General of 
Cadiz. . 

I will next pass to the observations 
which arise from the Decree of the 
‘Cortez, on the 2d of February, 1814, 
since, altho’ they partly belong to the 
discussion which I have purposely omit- 
ted, they contain matter less difficult, 
and this in a manner less delicate. —The 
Cortez might have consented to the 
Treaty of Valencey, leaving as it was the 
liberty of the Spanish People, since 
Buonapar'e, no doubt, on consideration 
of obtain n: that consent, would have 
compelled lerdinand to swear to that 
constitution, But acting with the great- 
est possible candour and delicacy, the 
Cortez would not allow any alliance to 
exist between the future Monarch of 
Spain and the enemy of Great Britain; 
and therefore, with the exception of four 
or five individuals, (now the most fa- 
voured courtiers of Ferdinand) — they 
issued the decree already mégtioned, 
The Spanish Nation and its Allies had 
_a reciprocral interest in observing it. 
Once comr wiicated, the common inter- 
ests constituted a mutual obligation, 
which could not fail te bind them all, 
while the interest of any part of them 
was depending. To prove this, lef me 
ask a question, which, tho’ apparently 
uvconnected, will instantly resolve every 
* doubt which in a diplomatic light may 
be opposed to moral principles so clear 
and evident.. Did the depadtion of 
Napoleon constitute the right of Fer- 
dinand to the crown of Spain? All 
honest men will say, No. They will 
confess that his right to it arose only 


_— Deliverance of Spain. 





from his compact with the Nation. | 
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Could then the foreign Ambassador; | 
Napoleon had not been deposed an 
Ferdinand had not sworn to the cong; 
tution, have acknowledged him? 
they had, they -would have been traits 
to their country, inasmuch as contr 
to that which was determined 4, 
stipulated by a friendly Nation, th 
would have recognized an ally of tj 
enemy an illegitimate King, and whoy 
by such an acknowledgment, they wou! 
have converted into an enemy of | 
country. If then the deposition of \ 
peleon did not constitute the right, 
Ferdinand, and if it had not happened 
the foreign Ambassadors would not hia 
acknowledged Ferdinand till he hadcon 
plied with the conditions of the Corte 
By what title can they recognize hig 
now that Napoleon is dethroned, a 
Ferdinand has not sworn to the consi 
tution? Perhaps it may be said that |! 
Spanish Nation has recegnized him, a 
therefore other nations ought to do t 
same. ‘To this I will answer, that: 
act or document of the Nation can| 
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produced to prove it; a truth of whidammee 
no one can deubt, whenit is remember °C" 
that Ferdinand destroyed the constil bjec 
tion before his entry into Madrid. | viggge'®*! 
answer also, that the state of discontalmme! 4 
and of fermentation which the Nation hge!°s! 
been in ever since the first attempt B thos 
Ferdinand to restore despotism, is cia '' 
dent testimony, that a forced submissio bu, 
the effect of surprize and _ the operatic edo 
of a faction, composed perhaps more that 
foreigners than of natives, is no validimm, °° 
cognition. ough: 
Supposing the facts which I have me uced 
tioned, and others which I could pogm’"* 
duce. to be true, have not the Spaniangmme 
reason sufficient to believe that. any provi 
sistance to their present governnie! Engl: 
would be a rash undertaking, and (ame i 
all the states of Europe would unite! t kin, 
supporting Ferdinand without a consi thes 
tution? + How could they believe that amy “"'¢4 
Ambassadors would assist in destroying’ *“T'* 
so fundamental a law of an ally, witho@™e”’ ° 
the positive orders of their governmen! © Con 
and if such orders existed, how any ps 
teration in them, or any successful qo | 
sistance to Ferdinand on the part pf U eve 
Spaniards, against the will of ie posit 
every Government in Europe, could hav i 
been expected ? Despair alone could: me, 
duce the Spaniards to embrace 4) » an 
solution, in all probability so inef lead 
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to that which was resolved by the repre- 


iy to have done so for a bad purpose, ts 


265) 
tual.—Finafly, it may be said, that no 
fureign nation ought to interfere in this 
bysiness, Decause no one has a right to 
insertere in the internal concerns of ano- 
ther, and because the Cortez were ill 
afected towards the English Nation,— 
As to the first part, to say nothing about 
the morality of such a maxim, which sup- 
joses that a man ought not to do good 
when he has it in his power, I say, tbat 




































































have acknowledged Ferdinand, contrary 


for the other governments of Europe to 


sentatives of the Spanish Nation, was to 
interfere in the internal concerns of Spain; 


lirectly coutrary to the doctrine they 
veh to establish.—As to what respects 
le second part of the objection, 1 will 
miintain that such rumours are spread 
y persons Interested in disguising their 
wi conduct; that the command bestow- 
ion Lord Weilington by the Cortez, 
ytonly of the Spanish army which as- 
ited his operations, but also of the other 
panish troops, without his ceasing to 
: the General of a foreign army, which 
laced hun im the situation of not being 
ibject % be called to account for any 
reach of his trust, is a proof ofan unli- 
nied confidence in the English Nation, 
Hnost without example. Rumours, such 
S those | have alluded to, unsupported 
Yiacts, are base and contemptible— 
» England politically interested in the 
edom of Spaiu ? So inuch am I convine- 
that she is, that I think I should msult 
le common sense of my readers, if I 
ought there was one of them nat con- 
uced of it. Tyrants, rogues or feols can 
me doubt of the results from the bles- 
ks Of liberty. Spain enslaved must be 
Province of France, the eternal rival 
England from natural and local situa- 
pt. it has been the wise policy of all 
T kings to maintain the independence 
} these two Nations, and their conse- 
“itequilibrium : and hpw can these be 
Fserved now that Frange, with a much 
te numerous le enjoying a 
* Constitution, wili/as rapidly advance 
Prosperity as Spainy udder the iron 
‘cot despotism, must rapidly decline 2 
“even should 1 Ye mistaken in this 
Arran who can venture to say that, 
live on the enlightened age in which 
_ 2 Spain will notrexperience a reac- } 
as should that happen, may not 
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neg!ect which all the friends of true liber- 
ty in Spain have experienced from the 
kings of Europe, attempt to establish a 
democracy in-their own country, which 
may throw all Eurepe into a convulsion, 
more fatal than even the French Revolu- 
tion. Persecution has never failed té pro- 
duce sectaries both in. politics and religi- 
on, and it would be singular if it should 
-not in Spain.—Lastly, it remains to en- 
quire if England ought tranquilly to be- 
hold the patriots of Spain abandoned to 
the violence of a party in which power, 
vengeance, despotism and superstition are 
united. Knowing that ber owu indepen- 
dence as_ well as that of all Europe was 
involved in it, has not England espoused, 
promoted and supported theircause as her 
own? and can she now be indifferent to 
those very men who are buried in loath- 
some prisons, or without a country and 
without subsistence, are fugitives and 
exiles in foreign countries?) What a ter- 
rible example should she give to poste- 
rity if she abaudoned their cause ? should 
a new conqueror threaten the repose and 
liberty of Europe, who will dare to resist 
him, considering the fate of those Spanish 
patriots now persecuted mere cruelly 
than even by the enemy whom they op- 
posed ;—persecuted, I say, by that man 
whose throne they preserved and fixed 
on the surest basis, and abandoned by 
all other nations and kings, to maintain 
whose independence they so powerfully 
and generously centributed? ‘Ought 
Englishmen to be contented merely at 
their being liberated from their prisons 
and restored to their families? Should 
they obtain no more than that, they might 
reply: “ This measure, without being 
“ useful to ourselves, is an injury to the 
cause for which we have fallen the vic+ 
“tims, We can neither be happy nor 
‘‘ safe without a constitution; without 
“it we can have no country. No man 
“can be sure of his personal safety with- 
outa national representation, without 
“the free exercise of the rights ef man, 
‘much less in a country with such a 
‘* terrible tribunal as that of the Inqui- 
“ sition. We value not a life spent in in- 
“ famous servitude, and to shed oar blood 
“for our country May perhaps one day 
“ produce the fruit of liberty; for the 
“greater the miseries whic civilized 
“ nations suffer, the more pear is the p 
riod of their remedy.” 

February 31, 1815. 
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New Post QOrrice. 


Mr; Cosppetr.—By the Times News- | 


per; | perceive: that a Bill has been | 
' tion i’ arliament th aft, as a remuneration 


roughtinto Parliament, and read a first 
time; fox the erection: of a New Past Ot- 
fice. The estimates of this measure, as laid 
before the House, exceed 900,000); 
800,000]. of whichis to be paid, it ap- 
pears, by the public, and the remaining 


100,000). to be advanced by the City out | 
: ster and ifs environs, the whole Bor: ugh 
of Southwark; in she rt the whole pop 


of. the: orphan’s fund.—T his is certainly 
a very extraordinary moment: for the 
guardians of the public. purse to be called 
upon to vote so larve asum for ¢ any pur- 
pose nol absolutely : necessary : and that 
this is nof-so, a variety of circumstances 
fend to absolute ly prove. ~Among others 
£. wish fo nréntion: to you two plans both 
of. which are: utterly unobjectionable.— 

The first is the removal of the post of- 
fice: to Somerset-house, which, from its 
localiiy: and central gtuntion,; relatively 
to every part’ of the nietropolis, holds out 


| nishes the people suiliciently: let us 
have a cily job also to oppress us. i 
ithe proprietors of the heuses in 


infinite: advantages, and. where the area | 


of the Building would admit of the Mail 
Coaches’ being drawn up to receive the 
wiils, and-from which they could drive 
out in suecession,. wiih the utmost regu- 
larity: and) convenience.—The second 


piin.is: ene to: which evew the “elty peo- | 


ple.could make no objection, and which, 
PF am informed® from unquestionable au- 


therity, uppeared so teasible, that ‘it | 


Vv ould ha ve been decided on, had not 
the fath rs and LOMRdeTS of the St. Mar- 
thas-leerand) Job, centinued to tind 
sume nieans of provizne to government 


ee 


that their proposals: were the best.— | 


The plan to which f allude, was one by 
which the present hx Ise Ctice was Lo 
have’ beer removed: to the pot Where 


the New Custonr blouse is now building, 
! 


dnd whrely was to lave been rendered | 


sulcientiy, capacions (and there is ain- 
ple room) to aceéom nodate both depart- 


meénts, by which most material advan- -; 


tages would have beem given: to- each, 
while the Building, new occupied as th e 
ExciscOthce possesses every requisite 

#& Post Othee. There is abu dant sa r 
for the internal business: of the ozhee. 
and the expense of altering. the preser 
breitling. would be a mere trifle.—-inaeed 
the public would. gain by the remevai ; 


— 


whole of the new arrangement would be 
carried into effect and a surplus remain, 
Will you believe it, Mr, ©. that it is soe. 
rious ly intended by the jobbers, to peti. 


to the City for the 100,000]: which they 
gencrously mean to advance from the 
orphan’s fund a new port duty of one 
hilling per chaldron may be Imposed 
upon all coals hereafter entexjne the port 


off. ondon!!! Thus taxing ; all Westniin 


lation of the Bills of Mortali ity Sp 9 
purpose in which the City is alon 
interested! Coals are already most grie- 


viously taxed. The Richmond job a 


A 


Martins-le-grand, and those jobbers, who 


for the last 4 months have pee ap d 
largely therc, are to be re paid fefly- 

to the job for other SEP LIES, at lea t is 
not the poor: people of the metropolis 
suifer for this vile perpese, by ei 
lnposition of a tax on en article of the 
first necessity, and of which, in bitter 
winters, when the worst of it is mos 
seve rely felt, the y are harddiy eo to 
obta un St ficie ik io keen up th e cir 


lation of the’ blood ia their Starving and 


‘> 


; 
SHEVETING CUTCAS€S,. 





LEGION GF Honour. 


Mr. COrbBETT.— Your COrresp sondent, 
Philo Civis, has misconceived me : I cer 
tae did not atlenipt to tu eny, that the 

New Levi: on Of Eicaour wonld have been 
diswrat ced, had the person alluded to been 
admitted into the Order: bute I stated, 
that’ ro- such intention ever erisicd. | 
have positive authority for the assertion, 
and: yor may piace implie it reliance oi 


! 
‘ 


it. Philo C'rvis was cone inte » lon a « 


aa 


tail ef the’ Penipo: ry Rank Major Gen 


ig 8 comforts at C bey Com BORSCKE; of 


his hav, straw, corn. coals, apd cand: 
and of bis rece whos the m im Louaen, 
one of the vaggons of his carps, ft de 
not doubt this; ner that his servants i 


_ the pretty pink fi) ’ric > are ui Me geine! , 


for liv the calculation submitted to the | 


Ministers" it is proved, that taking into 

the account the sunrwhieh would arise 
age the present PostOflice the 

ad PR 

eet eu a! 





os .~ ‘ 
MS toy Ped 


* 





and also paid bv the publie as such. 
But Every inucly doubt whether Parle 


ment have a-right’ to- integfere im suc 


matters. It has been the invariable cv 
tom tor the Couumantier in Chiel. 


and 


Ho 
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oesess the prerogative of recommending 
to the Government what corps are to “i 
reduced, and what retained in the ser- 
vice: and if Major General Hamilton 
and the Royal Waggon Train are consi- 
dered of sufficient use to justify their 
not being reduced, the Commander in 
Chief has the power todo so. Whatever 
faults the Duke of York may possess, 
want of generosity is certainly not among 
them: and if his liberal and open mind 
has been imposed upon, it can only be 
sid that it is much to be lamented.— 
However, as far as his Royal Highness is 
coucerned, there is not one of the per- 
cons recommended by him for the deco- 
ration of the neworder, but is certainly 
ao honour and an ornament to it. If 
Mir. Whitbread brings the Royal Waggon 
train before Parliament, certainly he 
willexpose a job of the rankest sort; for 
from its first establishment to the pre- 
sent time, it never deserved any other 
nime. The pretty pink liverics are the 
least consideration. It is the enormous 
expense with which the public has been 
s0 long burthened by this job, that loud- 
ly calls for investigation. No subject 
exists, in the whole rangeof public 
abuses, more deserving the attention of 
Parliament, and it is to be hoped, Mr. 
Whitbread, if he has it in view, will not 
lose sight of it——-Whether the word 
“ Temporary” means “ Permanent,” the 
cusuing army estimates will shew ; for 
vo doubt can exist, but that the Tempe- 
rary Rank Majer General Waggon 
Master General must speedily disappear. 
ltis indeed a serious consideration, that 
le has been so long allowed to “ fatten” 
on the public purse. ‘That he has so 
done is evil enough; but I am again de- 
‘irous, Sir, fo impress on your mind, that 
i never was intended to include him 
‘mong the new Knights of the Legion of 
llononr, which Order, absurd as it is, it’ 
could never have been intended to render 
So perfectly ridiculous. Lord Cochrane 
's Certainly fortunate in getting out of it. 
His escutcheon would be but ill associ- 
ated with those of many of its new mem- 
bers; and the Noble Lord may rest as- 
sured, that there is no honest man in the 
veel ane who does not think him 
dite pei , met attempts at degra- 
ee ich have been so unfeelingly 
‘o uomercifully heaped upon him. 
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COMMERCE AND NO CorN BILL. 


Sirk,—There are many writers who 
would wish to make the projected Cora 
Billa National Benefit, in order to en- 
hance or keep up the high prices of every 
thing. ‘That it may be so, it is not my 
intention to dispute. The simple ques- 
tion is, whether England be, or be not, 
greatly depending on foreign markets as 
a mercantile nation? We are led to be- 
lieve, from the tenor of Mr. Vansittart’s 
speech, that we are. When he was about 
raising money at the expence of the too 
credulous mechanic, &c. &c. he said, that 


‘all countries were open and ready to 


receive Our manufactures. If it be so, 
it requires no stronger argument than 
merely putting the same, or a similar ques- 
tion, over egain. If you pay dear for 
bread (which appears to many an advan- 
tage, because it affords the mechanic, &c. 
high wages,) can you supply your foreign 
customers ¢eheap? or willthey buy dear? 
The argument answers itself :—Dear 
Bread, high prices; Cheap Bread, low 
prices. —Allowing that we are not depend- 
ing on foreign nations for bread, we un- 
questionably are depending on them for 
money as the price of our manufactures; 
and if they will not lay out their money 
with us, how can we get dear or cheap 
bread, and supply Mr, Vansittart with 
taxes? If Corn Bills, and such like logic, 
are to prevail, away goes foreign trade, 
which is, in my humble opinion, our na- 
tional support: and which certainly must 
experience a lamentable decline, when 
we consider the substitutes or improve- 
ments that the different nations have 
made in their own manufactures, Within 
the last twenty years they have verified 
the old adage :—Necessity being the mo- 
ther of invention, they have improved and 
manufactured many articles which are 
now superior to ours; therefore I contend, 
that it would be politic to damp this spirit 


}of improvement, by exporting cheap, and 


securing acertain trade with less profit, 
than an uncertain trade. with great profit, 
which must ultimately involve our Manu- 
facturers in ruin and national misery,—The 
former being most likely to secure our 
national pride, and commercial prospe- 
rity, I do earnestly contend, if our rulers 
would have England to flourish, we must 
have Commerce and no Corn Bill. 


A CONSTANT READER. 





si, I am your sincere admirer, 


ree Guards, Mar. 1, 1815," P, C. 
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: Feb, 28th, 1815, 
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#nJ 
A PUAIN: Picture or THE CoRN 
Laws. 


My. Consett.—Suppose a commu- 
nity of 15 persons with their families, 
servants, and labourers, as follows :— 


1 bricklayer 1 shoemaker 


1 clothier 1 taylor 

1 smith 1 baker 

1 cutler 1 weaver 

1 currier 1 surgeon 

1 farmer 1 victualler 
I attorney 1 land-owner 


I carpenter and cabinet maker 


This community subsisted by each, 
in their line; furnishing to the wants of 
the’ others, at a rate of-prices regulated 
by the value of 2 quartern loaf, which 
was at 6d, The land-owner let land 
to the farmer, who agreed: to give him 
such w rent as would leave him a fair 
profit, after selling his produce to the 
victualler and baker at such a price as 
would enable then (with a reasonable 
profit to themselves,) to sell the quar- 
tern loaf at6d.—In like manner, all the 
other members of the coummunity fur- 
nishech to one another their respective 
arti¢les as wanted, at prices which were 
always determined by the wants and 
supplies; and regulated by a reference 
ta 6b. the value of the quartern loaf. 

The tand-owner and attorney managed 
the public concerns of the soeiety, which 
cost annually St.—to laying this sun | 
upon the whole, two fitths of it was put 
upom the land-owner, because he was 
rich, and lived upon his rents, w.theut 
being engaged in productive labor. 
"The other three fifths was Jaid npon the 
I+ remaining members of the commu- 
Hity, who each of them, in course, 
Jaid os much upon the article which } 
he produced to his neighbours as. reim- 
bursed him for the proportion which 
he paid af the public burdens, | This 
61. being an additiow to the public 
expense, was raised by adding some- 
thing to the former price of every article; 
which was paid by him who had iz, 
from his stock, and by hiny who had po 
stock, by giving more kibour, ov work 
than he did before. But the cutler 
and cabinétaiaker made always more 
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not by them be reimbursed for. their 
proportion of the public expense, They 
therefore, sent to the neighbouring com- 
munities their surplus articles, who, on 
account of their excellence, and being 
chesper than they could get them made 
among themselWwes, were not only glad 
to receive them, but gave such articles 
in exchange as sold at a price, in thei 
own community, which enabled them to 
pay their proportion to the public ex. 
penditure, and to add something coy. 
siderable to their own stock. 

The managers, the land-owner and 
the attorney, got the community to 
build a wall around them. This wall cost 
300]. which was paid the bricklayer after 
borrowing that sum, at 5 per cent, 
from the cabinet maker and cutler, be- 
cause the society had no tangible money 
of their own. The annual interest of this, 
being 151. was preportioned as formerly in 
addition to the previous annual expense, 
viz. two fifths of it, or Gl. on the land- 
owner, and three fifths, or 91, en the 
14 members of the communily.—This 
new addition to the public expense, 
every one endeavoured to reimburse him- 
self for, by laying it on the articles he 
manufactured; and,on the same principle, 
the landowner proposed to. Jay his pros 
portion on the land. No, said the farmer, 
[ cannot give you this additional rent, 
for, if 1 do, I must raise the price of my 
corn, whieh will bave the effect to drive 
all our neighbours to the neighbouring 


won't give me a high price if they can 
get corn at the former vate. To thisahe 
landlord replied-—the attorney and will 
get a law passed to slrut the gate, $048 
not to let any corn in at a lower price 
than you can sell it at with my Gl. laid 
upon it, ‘The farmer acquiesced, though 
with sonte seruples, sa in this mannet 
the matter was seitled.—The loaf rese to 
Od. by which the !undlord’s share of the 
additional expense was divided among 
all the community who used the cor ; 
he was thus relieved of it entirely, except 
us wuch of at as attached to the prepor- 
tion of corn whieh he himself consumed. 
‘It is wost evident, that, by this 300), 
debt, and the management by whiel 


listributed winong the whole, every ind 
vidual was put to an additional. expenses 





of theiy respective aytigles than’ their 
‘eeighbours had occassiyn for, ayd cauld | 





Of course he put it upom his articles; 
and he that could not lay it upon qhes¢ 


communities for a supply; because they: 


the payment Of the interest of it was. 
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was obliged to work it out by ad«ition- 
al labour, if perchance he could vet 
employment ; in consequence of which 
that labour, and every thing else used by 
the individuals, cost the community at 
jeast 161. a year more than they did before. 

The community was at last induced to 
o to war With a neighbouring community, 
They fought and destroyed ove another 
for a long tine, till they were almost 
unable to go on fighting, which led 
them to agree to drop it. The managers 
of the community in question, boasted 
of their unrivalled glory, and the mighty 
things they had done; but they paid no 
attention to this material difference 
between them and their opponents 
during the conflict—that the enemy 
was throwing off a great load of debt, 
with which they had been previously 
incumbered, while they, on the other 
hand, were every day adding to theirs, 
which had already been too heavy, -and | 
had actually amounted to GUOl,—-in ad- 
dition to the former 300], and the first 
annual expence of 51, 

The grand question came then to he, 
how is the 301. the interest of this GOOL, 
to be raised?—The answer was, in the 
same manner as formerly—two fifths, 
or 12], on the land-owner, and three 
fifths, or 181. on the members of the | 
community, Each again endeavoured 
tolay it on his articles, bat found the 
additional price drove away his custom- 
ers, and diminished the usual demand. 
The land-owner, however, had been more 
fortunate; for, on account ef the difh- 
culty there was in the way, during the 
War, Of any grain coming in competition 
with that which his farmer produced, 
he had nearly doubled his rents; and 
wthough be thus raised the quartern 
loaf to the whole community to 18d. 
he thereby received) much. move than 
Nas requisite to cover his propor- 
fiom, ef the interest of the increased 
debe, But, after the peace, their 
lormer enemies of the neighbouring 
Coulmunity were able to, aud ‘did really, 
‘end intothem grain at such a low price 
as would bring the quartern loaf to Gd. 
listeadof 18d, at which itbad been kept 
“ver since the land-ownes had, raised his 
a be farmer imam ly told the 
~~ ‘Owner, that he must be protected. 

¢ laud-owner consulted: the ettorney, 
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and bread fall to Gd. the farmer would 
get no sale for his produce. The Jand- 
owner reasoned thus :—‘ If foreign grain 
* should be allowed to come in so low, 
“my tenant would, ere long, be ruined, 
and my share of the interest upon the 
public debt, which now amounts to 
900/.—will come {ull upon me, and my 
great extra rent, which was more than 
sufficient to meet it, will be entirely 
gone.’"—He then says to the attorney; 
this will never do; we must make a law 
prohibiting foreign grain coming among 
us till our own is at 80s. a quarter, 
which will keep the loaf always at 164d. 
to 18d. and this will so eflectually pro- 
tect my fariner, that he can paya very 
high rent, and, in this menner, my pro- 
portion of the taxes will be distributed 
umong the whole community, except the 
small proportion which attaebes to the 
grain 1 cousume.’—The attorney ap- 
proves, and says, that there is another 
financial reason for keeping the price at 
80s. as cogent as any yet mentioned —viz. 
the influx of foreign grain at such a low 
price, would reduce the value of every 
article, and as the sum required to pay 
the cabinet-maker aud cutler the interest 
of their 9007, is generally raised by a per 
centage, if all our articles /a// in price, 
that per centage will lower also, and our 
means will be insuflicient to pay eur 
tirst and natural annual expence ot 5/.— 
and 451. the interest of the 9001, of 
public debt. They therefore agree it is for 
the advantage of their scheme of finance, 
as well as the landowner, that grain 
should be prohibited from coming into 
the community, till their own prices are 
at 80s. per quarter, or the loaf above 16d. 
or 18d. This T conceive to be a plain 
and obvious view of the case, though, L 
admit, not a complete one. But it is 
suflicient to suggest to every considerate 
mind this exquiry—Since itis admitted 
the grower of corn’cannot raise it with 
advantage, unless he is protected ogainst 
foreign grain coming iu under 80s. a 
quarter, how comes it that a British far- 
mer, who is allowed to have more capt 
tal, more indusiry, and more science than 
foreign farmers, cannot produce corn 
upon equally cheap terms. Why has not 
the leashes made this inquiry ? Until 
this is ascertained, no effectual cure can 
be applied to the existing evil, which is 
|so much complained of. on 
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aud they saw at once, that if the ueigh-. 
Mig grain was allowed te jens 
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INSPIRED WRITINGS. 


Mr. Conpnery.—tIn your Register of 
the 18th ult. a correspondent asks, by 
whose authority those books (the ‘New 
Testament Scriptures) “ when formed into 
“* their present collective state, were de- 
“ sienated holy inspired writings ?”—For 
some time I was surprised that a question, 
involving so many importantconsequences, 
had not received a prompt and satisfac- 
tory answer, either from yourself, who 


had already so powerfully advoc pay the | 


cause of the established church, or from 
one of your Fordhams, your C one hmen, 
or other staunch supporters of the faith, 
who so ably assisted you in your pious 
opposition to the repeal of the penal 


statutes against the Un ifarians but t. after 
some enquiry and conusideraule reflection, 
my surprise subsided on. finding, that 


no celebrated ecclesiastical bistorian, as 
far as 1 have been able to discover, has 
attempted to fix a period when the books 


composing the New ‘Testament “‘ were 
desiynated holy inspired writings.” ‘The 


author ef Ecce Home, who refers 10 
Tillemont and other 
his statement; but whose authority has 
been overthrown by one of more weight 


and gencral influence ; - has asserted, that | 


it was not till 225 years aster the birth of 


Christ that those books were received 
or acknowledged as inspired. His words 
are; —* At the end of three centuries 
‘‘ (i.e.in the three hundred and twenty- 
fifth year of the Christian era) some 
bishops decided, that these four gos- 
pels were the only ones which ought 
‘to be adopted, or which had been 
“* really inspired by the Holy Ghost. A 

‘miracle enabled them to discover 
“this important truth, so difheult 
* to be discerned, at a time even 
then not very remote from that of the 
aposties. They placed, it is said, pro- 
miscuously, books apocryphal and au- 
thentic under an altar:—the Fathers 
of the Council betook themselves to 
prayers, in order to obtain of the 
Lord thet he would permit the false 
or doubtful books to remain wader the 
altar, whilst these which -were truly 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
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stance which did not fail to” occur,” 
—{n whatever light this pretended — mi- 
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racle may be received by Catholics, we 
of the Protestant Church do not admit 
of evidence of this description. Besides, 
if it was not tll after three centuries had 
elapsed, that the Hely Spirit condesend. 
ed to sanction the New Testament wri- 
tings, it would follow that the Christians 
who lived prior to that period, were left 
in darkness and uncertainty as to the au- 
thority of the sacred writings, and, con- 
sequently, without any stable foundati- 
‘on on which to rest their faith. This is a 
| view of the subject which no sincere be. 
‘liever can adopt, without charging the 
| Almighty with partiality, and wantonly 
| sparting with the feelings of the crea- 
| tures he had made. The autliority of 
the author of Ecce Homo must, there- 
 feee; have been rejected by all rood 
| protestants, even although it had not been 
|thought necessary to put that work 
| down for the safety of the protestant 
church, and to preserve unshaken the 
faith of thousands, who might otherwise 
have been staggered by a perusal of its 
dangerous arguments, and the fearless 
manner in which the writer discusses 








} jects. . 

| A writer of the name of Dodwell, in his 
dissertations on Irenaus, says “ that a 
| ¢ ree or canon of the books of the 
ka New Testament was made in the reign 
Lee of Trajan the Roman Emperor, more 
‘than a century after Christ.”—Dr. 
| Mills, who treated of this subject in the 
‘beginning of last eentury, asserted, that 
I there was no collection | made of 
* any books of Scripture, whether of 
« epistles or gospels, till about 60 years 
“after the death of Christ. Not of the 
“epistles certainly; for concerning the 
“ authors and authority of some of these, 
“there were great disputes and doubts 
“in the apostolical churches in the fol- 
“ lowing ages, which had never happened 
“had any of the last surviving apostles 
“ eonstifuted a canon, Nor of the four 
“ gospels, the reading of which in the 
** churches was not then determined and 
*‘ agreed on.”——A nother writer about the 
same period, Dr. Beveridge, says— 
‘* Among all the more ancient writers of 
** ecclesiastical matters, you will hardly 
‘find two that agree in the same nun- 
“ ber of-eanonical | books.”—A gain, “ no 
‘‘oné-can be ignorant that some of the 
“ truly (gnonical books of the 0 
of in the three first 
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ae J : 
« quries of Christianity.”—I could multi. 
ply authorities on this subject; but as 
they all differ from one another, this 
vould only tend the more io confirm 
what I have already siated, that no cer- 
tain period has been agreed upon by the 
numerous Writers of church history, when 
the books of the New ‘Vestament ‘‘ were 
designated holy inspived writings.—I 
cordially agree with your correspoudent, 
« that if these books were more candidly 
“examined, and more rationally consi 
« dered, the truth and rationality of Chris- 
‘tanity would. be better undersieod,” | 
It must, at the same time, however, be 
acknowledged, that where a dithculty 
presents itself in the outset of tits eXRIMi- 
mation, it cannot be expected that any 
one can enter upon if, with an ugbiassed 
and unprejudiced mind, until that difii- 
rulty is removed, ‘Che peint under dis- 
cussion appears to me in that light, It 
involves, 1 my apprehension, ail that is 
cosirable on. earth. Urcr it depends 
the truth of our holy religion, the founda- 
tion of our faith, the hope of a future ex- 
istence. 4 trust, therefore, that some 
abler pen thay mine will take up the sub- 
ject, not only for the sake of consistency, 
but that infidels, who are always on the 
satel totake advantage, may be for ever 
silenced, and the divine authority of the 
sacred writings established on an in- 
wovable basis. 





VERITAS, 
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THE INQUISITION. 


Str,—Since my last I perceive, by the 
Morning Post and the Times newspa- 
pers, that Sir John Newport in the House 
of Commons, and Lord Landsdowne in 
the Lords, have taken up the Inquisition 
General, Sir Jolin Downie—tThe Chen- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in defending the 
item of about 135,000/. of the public mo- 
nev, which has been paid to this man, 
dependent of an annuity which he re- 
cewed from the public, (for what is not 
explained) stated as a sort of salvo, that 
lhe was the brother of the late lamented 
Captain. Downie; of the Navy, who was 
billed ou the ‘Lakes in America. This 
¢ecliration produced a letter, which has 
been inserted in’ all the newspapers, con- 
tradicting: the assertién, and stating Sir 
John Downie! t6 be tlie son of a weaver, 
m- Rentrewshire.—N ow this has nothing 
whatever todo: with the meérits of the ia- 


| ’ * 4 
Seville. 


_alistant 
| the place of rendezvous for these Priests. 
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‘ 
dividual, except inasmuch as it shews the 
falsehoods which have been had.recours 

to, in order. to make up something likea 
defence of so disgraceful an expenditure 
of the public money, as is the giving of 
such sums to such a man. However, as 
it has been taken up in Parliament, I trust 
the enquiries will not cease until theevil 
is done away. I have already commu- 
nicated to you, that Sir John Downie 
played a principal part in the late tragedy 
of the restoration of the Inquisitien, and 
that Ferdinand, according to his custom, 
got tired of the man, and sent him to 
General Morillo was about this 
time appointed io the chief command of 
the embryo expedition to South America, 
and passed through Seville on bis way to 
Cadiz, to commence operations in the 
organiza¥on of hisarmy. It will be» per 
hans, thought extraordinary here, but it 
is no less true, that a part of this army, 
and one in Which Ferdinand placed great 
confidence, was a deputation ef Priests, 
consisting of a certain number of every 
order in Spain, headed by the new Ame- 
rican Inquisitor General, Ramon Guiraguiz, 
Seville, which is oulv about 30 leagues 
from Cadiz, was uppointed as 


Sir John Downie, finding his appointment 


of goaler, or (as he calis it in the paid for 
] 


puli paragraphs in the Sun and Courter ) 
Inspector ef the Palace, neither profitable 
nor honourable, set to work inunediately 
with the Helv Brotherhood, and so well 
succeeded with them that Ramon Guira- 
guiz wrote to the Inquisitor General at 
Madrid, desiring that Downie might 
be permitted to embark with the. Expedi- 
tion, stating his devotion to the interests 
cf the Holy Gtiice, aud that he would be 
an eaccilent counlerpoise to the rough 
independence of tie General in Chief, Mo- 
riilo. ‘This officer, as LL, have already 
stated, was originally a private marine, . 
and serving on hoard the Spanish t leet, 
in the battle of Trafalgar, was taken pri- 
soner, and confined on board one of the 
prison ships at Portsmeuth, until the 
breaking out of the Spanish revolution, 
when he was sent home with the whole 
of the Spanish prisoners. Naturally 
boisterous and violent, a man of war and 
uw mountain camp, his. only education, 
which. his guerilla avocations had not 
contributed much to soften, he appeared 
little disposed to submit his operations 
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to the guidance of the priests, who con- 
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sidered their approbation of every mea- 
sure as a sine gua non to success.— 
Ramon Guiraquiz was indefatigable in 
his applications in favour of Sir John 
Downie, and at lastsucceeded; but not, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer stat- 
ed, in getting him appointed a Lieutenant 
General on the staff of the expedition; 
his only rank is that of Brigadier and he is 
inferior to all the staff officers em- 
ployed. On his arrival at Cadiz, he 
was received most coldly by Morillo,who, 
from his residence in England, (limited as 
it was) was enabled to form a pretty ac- 
curate judgment of General Sir John 
Dewnie. In addition to which, he con- 
sidered him solely as an Inquisition Gene- 
ral, and from his residing constantly with 
the Priests, he received the Spanish niek- 
name of * El Inguisitore Ynglese.” For 
five months, the exnedition remained in 
preparation at Caccz, aod during the 
whole of that time, (so cold was the re- 
ception he mei with on his reporting 
himself to General Morillo) he continued 
with the deputation of the Inquisition at 
Seville, and never once joined the army 
wrtil iis embarkation, when he arrived 
with the Holy Brethren, having with him 
a Lieutenant Steele of the Marines, and 
was appointed to the same ship with 
Remon Guiraquiz! This Lieut. Steele 
lett England in the year 1813, having 
been perinitted by the Admiralty to enter 
the Spauish service in the corps of Gene- 
tal Doyle, who being totally without 

officers, came to England to recruit for 
~ them in the Pvvitish service; and finding 
none to be got atin the regiments of the 
line, he applied to the marines, where he 
succeeded | in getting half a dezen, one of 
whom is Sir John Downie's follower, Lieut. 
Steele, who, also, inimitation of bis mas- 
ter, calls himself by some pompous clesig- 
nation—if not General, certainly at least 
Colonel. 

General Morillo looked upon these men 
with suspicion:—he remembered, that 
while he was bravely fighting at the head 
of his guerillas, Sir John Downie was 
otherwise employed at Madrid; and 
perhaps judgmg not over favorably of 
the man, who, notwithstanding that he 
owed his all to the late government, had 
been ungrateful enough to be a principal 
operator in its destruction, he avoided all 
communication with him, and left him to 
the society of his friends the priests, with 
whom alone he had any ‘sort of inter- 


course. Thus stood the expedition, whey 
after repeated disappointments it sailed; 
but, owing to some unexplained cause, it 
has returned to port, and it is said its 
destination is changed. What will now 
become of Sir John Dawnie remains to 
be seen, Perhaps he will return to the 
Inspectorship ef his Palace at Seville, 
At all events, he has little chance of being 
employed in the regalar Spanish army, 
where his Inquisition merits are very 
thoroughly understood, and properly ap. 
preciated. 

The capture of Monte Video has plac. 
ed the whole eastern part of Spanish 
America in the power of the Patriots, 
Anarmy of 40,000 men, flushed with 
couquest, most of them ‘‘ Patriots of the 
“« soil,” accustomed to habits of freedom, 
and detesting tyranny, either civil, reli- 
gious, or military, would have latighed ta 
scorn Morillo’s army af 8,000 men, even 
with the aid of his Holy Brotherhood De- 
putation, the Pope’s Bull with which they 
were furnished, and the threatened Auto 
de Fé, which was to have been celebrat- 
ed in honour ef God, on their arrival in 
America. Morillo bimself is known 
never to have been at all sanguine of suc- 
cess. ‘The priests imagined, that their 
fulmination of burning in this w orld, and 
damnation in the next, would have effec- 
tually put down the efforts of the re- 
volutionary party; and that quiet sab- 
mission to the “‘ Sen Benito,” would have 
been the immediate consequence of their 
first appearance. Cevallas, however,who 
is still at the head of the government at 
Madrid, began to find that the expedition 
would have been a certain sacrifice, while 
the ships, and their stores and equipments 
would have been an important acquisition 
to the revolutionists ; and it is cudeuaealh 
by the best informed Spaniards here, that 
certain information was received of the 
complete establishment of the New Go- 
vernment. However this may be, it is 
certain that the expedition is. suspended 
for the present; the troops have all dis- 
embarked, and have occupied again their 
old quarters at Cadiz, the Isla, St. Maria, 
and Puerto Real; and the priests have 


Ramon Guiraquiz has himself gone ; and 
the remainder occupy the great convent 
of the Dominicans, near the Water Gate 
at Cadiz. In the mean time, the Ipqui- 
sition is not idle:—All the revolutionists 





have been publicly excommunicated ia 





returned, some of them to Seville, where . 
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every church in Spain. All communica- 
tion with them ts denounced under the 
severest penalties, and a complete sepa- 
ration is effected between the colonies 
and the mother country. The evils which 
this will produce, will no doubt be at 
first, most severely felt, but the conse- 
quences must eventually be beneficial to 
poth parties. All revolutionary govern- 
meuts are liberal in their policy. ‘They 
will no doubt invite all Europe to a free 
trade, and thus commercial prosperity 
will be both given and received ; while, 
on the other hand, Old Spain, where indo- 
lence and inactivity have so long been 
habitual, will give way to exertion. This 
will arise from the scarcity of the pre- 
cious metals, which the revolution must 
necessarily produce. Under the old sys- 
tem, so abundant was the supply of gold 
and silver, that little labour was necessary 
io obtain support. A most material 
change will now be produced, and I have 
no doubt, that if the government is not 
so stupidly blind to its own existence, as 
tu still encourage the dominion of the 
priests, and the ignorance of the people, 
that a material alteration will take place 
in the general habits and pursuits of the 
whole nation. 

In my next letter, I shall trouble you 
with a statement of the operation of the 
Inquisition upon trade, commerce, and 
agriculture. In this country, an English- 
man can with difficulty understand how 
these great causes of national prosperity 
can be interfered with by the church. I 
shall explain this, and will shew clearly, 
that Spain possesses every requisite to 
rival the most favoured commercial na- 
tions, if a wise and liberal government 
Were to give spirit and energy to the 
exertions uf the people. I am, Xe. 


March 1, 1815. Civis. 


equewass 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Str,—To the many instances of the 
abuses of the proctorial power in theUni- 
versity of Oxtord, which have been lately 
onimadverted upon, in your Register, | 
beg leave to add the following: On the 
29th of November, 1811, twe young wo- 
men, the daughters of a widow in the 
middling rank of life, resident in Oxford, 
were in the High-street, near St. Mary's 
Church, betwen four and five o’clock in 
the atiernoon, whea two gownsmen cross- 


}were rvefuced. About nine o’olcck th: } 








in conversation with them. One of the 
pro-proctors (who was of Trinity College) 
accompanied by the iaarshal of the univer- 
tity, stopped the young women, and 
charged them with having been in con- 
versation with the gownsmen. They in 
vain denied the fact. ‘The pro-proctor de- 
sired them to follow him, which they did 
attended by the marshal. The gownsmen 
perceiving the young women were stopped, 
and supposing that it might have been 
oecasioned by their having apparently 
‘been in their company, returned and 
begged leave to assure the pro-proctors 
that no blame whatever was imputable 
to the young women ; but they were de- , 
sired to go to their College, and the fe- 
males were escorted to Exeter College, 
where the marshal learned that the Vice 
Chancellor was engaged, and would not 
be spoken with. The pro-procter upon 
being informed of this circumstauce, de- } 
sired they might be taken to the marshal’s . 
house, and said that he would send the. 
senior proctor to them. The marshal | 
obeyed the pro-procter’s directions, and | 
conducted them to his house, where the , 
Senior proctor came soon afierwards, , 
The young women asked what they had | 
been brought there for. The proctor sai | 
that the pro-proctor had informed hi: 1 
they had been talking to the gowhsmen . 
This they denied, and begged they migh t 
be liberated. The proctor replied the t 
they must be confined there all nigh’ t, 
and taken before the Vice-Chancellori n 
the morning to exculpate themselve 4. 
They then requested that their moth« x 
might be sent for; but this was refuse d 
by the proctor, who immediately left th ie 
house, desiring the marshal to confit 
them. ‘The marshal conducted the m 
into a room up stairs (the usual place + of 
confinement for common prostitutes |,) 
and jocked them up. Perceiving the m: r- 
shal before he left the room was about i 10 
take away the candle, the girls begp: al 
they might have a light mt fire. Bi at 
he told them it was as much as bis plac te 
was worth to allow them to have eith« sr 
the one or the other ; and they were co: 1- 
fined all night, without fire, candles, « 
any sort of refreshment, In the course c € 
the evening, their mother, and two c f 
their friends, wished to be admitted, bi. t 











































fol owing morning, the muarsal desired | 
them to prepare to ge before the Vice- + 





ed the way, and. endeavoured to engage 
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Chancellor, and then left them. He re- + 
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turned to them at twelve o’clock, and 
told them that they were to be liberated 
without going before the Vice-Chancellor, 
upon which they came down stairs and 
walked home.—An action was brought 
iu the Court of Kings’ Bench against 
the proctor, pro-procter, and marshal, 
for false imprisonment, ‘The University 
claimed their recognizance of the cause, 
which was allowed.—The _ plaintiffs, 
whose expeuces were already to a con- 
siderable sum, were advised to drop all 
farther proceedings, as the cause must 
have been determined: in the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s Court, where there is no jury, and 
where it might have been protracted to a 
great length of time, and have been atten- 
ded with much additional e xpence ; not 
to mention this trifiing circumstance, 
that the proctor himself, the very man 
who was one of the de fendants, “might 
have sat with the assessor, and his bro- 
ther procter, as one of the judges! Now 
it must be observed that the conduct of 
the proctors was not only unnecessarily 
harsh and severe, but illegal. ‘That this 
was the opinion of the Vice-Chancellor, 
may be inferred from the circumstance 
of the young women being une 
without appearing before him, who, 
any thing whatever could have been ie 
ved against them, would not have dis- 
missed them without reprimand. It 
would have been unjustifiable and illegal, 
even if thre young women had been com- 
mon prostitutes, for they had been guilty 
of no ill-behaviour, and the pro- proctor 
interposed his authority, at a time of day, 
when he had no power of exerting it ex- 
cept on matriculated persons. Punish- 
ment, in this case, if inflicted at all, 
should have been inilicted.on the gowns- 
men; but they were allowed to escape 
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with impunity.—Instances similar to the 
above, | have reason to think, have fre- | 
quently oceurred, though the individu- 
als who suffered had no opportunity of 
bringing their cases, before the public; 

a circumstance that will not be wo nder- 
ed at, on it is considered that agcres- 
sions of this nature are generally commit- 
“ted against persons who cannot take 
@Ny expensive measures te Obtain redress, 
as by their own situation or that of their 
relations and friends, they are more or less 
dependent on the University, and to 
‘whom any resistance er opposition to 
“those members of it who are clothed with 
authority, 








might be very detrimental | 
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and perbaps ruinous in its consequences, 
Yo which may be added, that publicity, 
in those cases, is extremely unpleasant 
to females, as it may be the means of 


subjecting their characters, however 
pure, to uncharitable rentarks, and’ ill 


natured surinises. 
Oxford, Feb. 18. 1815, 





FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 

Sin, Knowing that you as much desp' ze 
panegyric, as I do the panegyrist, it is 
not my intention to pass fulsome com 
plirnents, but merely to shew to the 
world what happy effects are produced 
by the perseverance of plain truth.— 
The fact is, your plain arguments have 
greatly tended to convert an educated 
man, and an original enemy to your Re- 
gister..—_From my intimacy and friend- 
ship with him, | have constantly sent 
it him to read, Sometimes he would, and 
sometimes he would not look at it, 
Time, the tryer of all things, as your cor- 
respondent on ‘Religious Persecution 
savs, eradicated that rancour, and curi- 
osity predorainaymg, led him occasions 
ally to look it over, till at last conviction 
got the better of his prejudice, and I am 
happy to state, that we are now as unit- 
ed in polities as we are sincere in 
friendship.—'The wonder working effects 
of your uncontaminated reasoning is also 
proved in your forcing a rebut from Sir 
J. C. Hippisley, to you~ animadversions 
on the abominable’ Tunes Newspaper 
report of what you justly censured as an 
impropriety in Sir John’s (supposed) illi- 
beral and ungentlemanly attack on Mr. 
Madison, the President of the only free 
country in the world. I cordially partici- 
pate with you when you say,“you cannot 
“help wishing that a respectable English 

gentleman had refrained from the use 

‘of a phrase fit to be applied only to 
“the head and members of a government 

‘ of avery different description.” I could 
Fs wished that you had named the 
government, but I have a pretty good 
key to this when I look to your extracts 
from a Pamphlet written by Mr. ‘Thorpe, 
the Chief Justice of the Colony of Sier- 
ra Leone, (on the subject of the slave 
trade) to Mr. Wilberferce, a sanctified 
member of parliament, a suppresser 
of vice ; a good old man, who -w 
rather die than be deprived of — 


sure and power of cramming Bible 
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down our throats.—Sir J. C, i 
lev. or the Times, may say that they hete | 
the Americans if they please; that will 
do the Americans no harm, I like can- 
dour; therefore it should be allowed 
every one, with the same candour, ‘to 
speak the truth. I hen it might be truly 
said that we live in as free a country as 
\merica.—Aeccording to the sense our 
Big Wigs have given to the word Libel 
namely the greater the truth the greater 
the libel) Sir J. C. Hippisley was cer- 
tainly correct when he said, that Mr. 
Hunt was libelling our own country. 
\ve must therefore take it for granted 
that Sir John’s admits the druth of Mr. 
ilunt’s assertion, ‘* that the Americans 
“are the only remaining free people in 
“the world.” Here I certainly would have 
heewon Sir John’s side of the question. 
At the some time, I should have made 
it distinctly understood, that it was be- 
cause 1 considered Mr. Hunt’s assertion | 
tobe the truth, call it what you may.— | 
Possibly Sir John thinks gagging a part | 
of our boasted liberty. Butit is my mis- | 
fortune not to consider any country free, 

or enjoying the blessings of nature, that | 
is deprived of the liberty of speech.— | 
What constitutes genuine freedom ? Is it 

not the liberty of speaking and: speaking | 





the truth, the source from which wt 
have derived all human __ blessings? 
When, therefore, we punish or censure | 
others for exercising this faculty, we ren- | 
der it a curse instead of a blessing; we 
are, in that case, less benefitted by the 
rights of nature than the brute creation, 


Iam, &c. W. P. R. 





AMERICAN DOCUMENTS. 


Continued from page 224. 
wey be perniitted to add, that even if thé chances 
of war should yield to the British arms @ momen- 
tary possession of other parts of the territory of 
the United States, such events would not alter the'r 
views with regard to the terms of peace to which 
they would give their coisent. Without recurring 
‘o examples drawn from the Revolutionary Gorern- 
‘cuts of France, or to & more recent and illus- 
tious triumph of fortitude in adversity, they 


= . ot ere 7 
have been taught by their own history that the oc- 


Cupation of their principal cities would produce no 
despondeucy, nor induce their submission to the 
dismemberment of their empire, or to the aban- 
doniment of any one of the rights which constitute 
*partof \eir oational indepemdencer The. yene- 
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ral position, that it was consistent with the prin. 
ciples of public law, and with the practice of ¢i- 
vilized nations, to include allies in a treaty of 
peace, and to provide for tieir security, never 
was called in question by the undersigned: but 
they have been denied the right of Great Britains 
according to those principles and her own practice, 
to interfere in apy manner with Indian tnbes re- 
siding within the territories of the United States 
as acknowledyed by herself, to consider such tribes 
as her allies, or to treat for them with the United 
States. They will not repeat the facts and argu 
ments already brought forward by them iu sup- 
port of this position, and which remained unan- 
swered, ‘The observations made by the British 
Plenipotentiaries upon the treaty ot Grentille, and 
their assertion, that the United States now, for the 
first time, deny the absolute iadependence ef the 
Lidian “tribes, and claim the exclusive right of 
purchasing their lands, require, however, some 
notice. If the United States had now asserted, 
that the Indians within their boundaries, who have 
acknowledged the. United Sietes as their only 
protectors, were their subjects, living only at sut- 
ferance on their lands, far from being the firse 


in making that assertion, they would only lave fol- 


lowed the example of the principles uniiormly and 


invariably asserted in substance, and frequently 
avowed in express terms, by the British Gover 
incnt itself What was the meaning of all the 


| colonial charters grauted by the British Monarehy, 


from that of Virginia, by Elizabeth, to that of 
Georgia, by the immediate predecessor of the 
present King, if the Indians were the Sovereigns 


'and proprictors of the lands bestowed by those 


charters?) What was the meaning of that article 
inthe Treaty of Utreeht, by which the Five Nations 
were @escribed iu terms as strbject to the dowiniun 
of Great Britain ? or that of the treaty with the 
Cherokees, by which it was declared that the King 
of Great Britain granted them the privilege to live 


where they pleased, if those subjects were inde-~ 


pendent sovereigns, and if these tenanis at the 
licence of the British King, were the rightful lords 
of the lands where he granted them permission 
tolive? What was the meaning of that procla- 
mation of his present Britannic Majesty, issued in 
1763, declaring all. purchases of lands null and 
void, unless made by treaties held under the sanction 
of his Majesty’s Goverument, if the Indians had 
the right to sell their lands to wLom they pleased ? 
What was the meaning of boundary lines of 
Ameficaff territories, in all the treaties of Great 
Britain with other Earepean Powers having Ame- 
rican possessions, particolarly in the treaty. of 
11.63, by which she agquired from France _ the 
sovereignty aud possession of the Canedas<~in her 
treaty vi peace with the United ‘States in 1703?--- 
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pay, what is the meaning of the north western boun- 
uty line now proposed by the British Commissi- 
ouers themselves, if it is the rightful possession 
aud sovercignty of independeat Ludians, of which 
these bourdaries dispose? Is it indeed necessary 
to wsh, whether Great Britain ever has permitied, 
er would permit, any foreign nation, or without 
her consent, any of her subjects, to acquire lands 
frow the Indians, in the territories of the Hudson 
Bay Company or in Canada? In formally pro- 
tesiiug eayvinst this system, it is not against a novel 
“pretension of the American Government---it is 
against the must solemn actsof thelr own sovereigns, 
-wyninst the royal proclamations, cliarters, and 
treaties of Great Britain for more than two ceato- 
ries, from’ the first settlement of North America 
to the pevsent day that the British Plenipoten- 
tiuries protest. From the rigour of this system 
however, as practised by Great Britain and ail 
the other European Powers in Amevica, the ho- 
mane snd liberal policy of the United States has 
volunterily reluxed. A celebrated writer on the 
laws of nations, to whose authority British jurists 
heve taken particular. satisfactiun in. appealing, 
after stating, in the mast explicit manver, the 
legitimacy of colgnial settlements in America, the 


exclusion of all rights .of uucivilised Indian tribes, | 
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with the Treaty of Grenville. ‘These principles have 
been unifurmly recognised by the Indians them. 
selves, not only by that treaty, but im all the 
uther previous as well as subsequent treative between 
them and the United States. 

The Treaty of: Grenville neither took fram the 
[ndians the right, which they. had not, of selling 
lands within the jurisdiction of the: United States 
to foreign’ Governments or subjects, nor ceded w 
them the right of exercising exclasive jurisdiction 
within the boundary line assigned. It was mete. 
ly declaratory of the public Jaw, in relation to the 
parties, founded on principles previously and usi- 
It left to the United States the 
rights of exercising sovereignty and of acquiring 
soil, aud bears no analogy to tlie proposition of 
Great Britain which requires the abandonment 
of both. The British Plenipotentiaries state in 
their last Note, that Great Britain is ready to enver 
into the same engagement with respect to the 
Inudiaus living within their lines of demarcation, 
as that whichis proposed tothe United States. The 
undersigned will not dwell on the iemente inequa- 
lity of value between the two territories, which, 
under such an arrangement, would be assigned, by 
each nation, respectively, to the Indians, and which 
alone would make the reciprocity. merely nomiual. 


versally recognised, 





has taken eccasion te pruise the first settlers of New | The conditiun which would thas be imposed on 
Englaud, and the founcer of Pewywylvavia, in hav- Great Britain nut te acquire lands in Canada from 


ing purchased of the ludians the lands they re- | the Indians, would be productive of no advantage to: 


. salved to cullivate, netwithstanding their being 
furnished with w charicr from theie sovereign. It 
is this example which the United States, since they 
beeame by their independence the sovereigns of 
the territory, have wiopted and organised inio a 
polisical system. Under that system the Indians re- 
siding within the United States, are se fur indepeud- 
ent, that they live ouder their awa customs, and not 
@ander the laws of the United States; that their 
“tights upon the lads where they inhabit or bunt 
are secured to them by. boundaries defined in ami- 
cable treaties between the United States and them- 
selves; and that whenever those boundarics are 
varied, it is also by emicable aud vuluutury treaties 
by which they receive from the United States ample 
compensation for every right they have to the lauds. 
ceded by them. They are so tar dependent as not 
te have the right to dispose of thelr lands to any 
private persons, Dot io any power, other than the 
United States, and to be uadce their proteciion 
alone, and net under that of any other power, | 
Whether culled subjects, or by whatever name | 
designaied, such is the relation between them | 
and the United States, That relation is neither: 
asserted now for the first time, nor did it originate 


the United States, and is, therefore, no equivalent 
fur the sacrifice required of them. ‘They do aot 


consider that it belougs to wetUnhediinigae sat 
respect to interfere with tlie concerns of Grett - 


Britain in her'Awmerican possessions, or with ber 
policy towards the Indians residing there ; and they 
cannot consent to any in‘erference, on the part of 
Great Britain, with their own concerns, and pir 
ticularhy with the Indians living within their ter- 
| varies, At may be the interest of Great Britaia 
limit her seulements in Canada, to their preseat 
extent, and to leave the country to the west a per 





fect wilderness, to be for ever inhabited by scattered 
tribes of hunters; but it would inflict a vital injury 
on the United States to have a line. run through 
their territory, beyond which their settlements 
should for ever be precluded fram extending, thereby 
arresting the nuturad growth of their population 
and strength; placing the Indians substantiallys 
by virtue of the proposed guarantee, under the pre- 
tection of Great Britain, dooming them te perpetual 
barbarisnt, and Jeaving an extensive frontier, fr 
ever exposed to their savage incursions. 





Signed as before. 
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